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STRENGTH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 
(Concluded from page 49.) 

It is obvious, therefore, that whatever re- 
form is made in this concern, as matters stand, 
must be made by the individual worker for 
himself, for his own preservation, and without 
waiting for his guild or profession to move 
together and with him. If the farmer finds 
that he is working beyond his strength, that 
he is losing flesh and appetite in consequence, 
and getting rheumatic and stiff, he must plan 
his work so as todo less. He must not “dung 
out” so much corn-land that he must work at 
“covering” an hour after sunset: he must not 
cut down so much grass in the forenoon that 
he cannot get it all cocked up before eight 
o’clock in the evening. “ But the work must 
be done!” he exclaims. Well, perhaps it 
must, but he must not doit. He must not 
do it—first, because if he does, he will lose 
more than he gains, not for this year alone, 
but for all the rest of his life; and, secondly, 
because his doing it will take from him, or 
tend to take from him, with his health, that 
susceptibility of enjoyment which alone makes 
life desirable. If he cannot do it without such 
excessive exertion, we repeat, he must not do 
it at all. He has no right to make others do 
it—do it to the same excess: no right to make 
those do it, even if they are willing to do it— 
young hired men or his boys—who do not 
know what an evil doing too much is. Be it 
observed, we do not bid the farmer do less 


than he really will if he goes forward and 
overworks as specified : we ask him rather so 
to manage as to do more and be richer in the 
long run. This excessive overwork can, in 
the larger part, be obviated by careful ad- 
|justments of labor, prudent foresight, and a 
determination not to do at al) hazards more 
than the strength will allow. It is of course 
a bitter thing, when labor presses and the 
fruits of the year’s toil seem hanging upon the 
work in advance, not to go forward and do 
it at whatever certainty of exhaustion and 
risk of serious bodily damage. But even in 
such extreme cases it is believed that the ulti- 
mate advantage will be with him who stays 
his hand and saves his health. 

These views apply to workers in all depart- 
ments of labor—to masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, ship-builders ; to school-teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, students and _ profes- 
sionai men of all grades. Laborers in these 
departments, in so far as they are independ- 
ent, may, as just suggested, by the exercise of 
determination and resolute purpose and fore- 
cast, regulate their duties to their capacities. 
They can refuse to undertake to do more than 
their health will allow—a measure which they 
can all learn to judge pretty accurately of by 
a little observation. In so far as they are in 
a state of subordination or dependency, they 
can still reach the same end by express stipu- 
lation at the outset for days of respite, or the 
remission of an hour each day, or exemptian 
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from the hardest parts of the work with cor- 
respondent reduction in pay. The lawyer 
can say to his client, “I cannot undertake 
your case: I have as much as I can safely at- 
tempt to carry. I regret it, but it cannot be 
otherwise.” 

The school-teacher who finds his labor too 
arduous, if engaged in ordinary country dis- 
trict service, may arrange with the agent or 
the committee to drop one day of duty from 
the week, the deficiency being made good by 
an extra week or more at the end of the regu- 
lar school term. If in the service of city 
schools, he may still be able to secure remis- 
sion by suitable representations at headquar- 
ters, by having the daily session close an hour 
earlier than usual, or by engaging an assistant 
himself fora fraction of the day—a thing that 
can easily be done in cities. The student who, 
by reason of a “ poor fit” or necessary absence 
from the school or college, finds he cannot 
keep up with all his classes without straining 
his eyes or impairing his digestion with over- 
study, should by all means drop one study, or 
more if necessary, or fall back a year, rather 
than work on. ‘The professional writer, also, 
having once learned how long he can hold the 
pen daily without detriment, should bind him- 
self never to overrun this time, however urgent 
be the press of thought at its expiration, and 
however fresh and vigorous he may feel, as he 
should feel to the last, in the heat and excite- 
ment of composition. Every minute he works 
beyond this time tires him more than every 
hour before, and makes cuts and gashes in his 
constitution that days of rest will hardly make 
whole. 

The housewife has equal need with any of 
the forementioned to learn the great lesson 
how much she can do, and to cultivate the 
resolution todo no more. When she has done 
all she safely can without running the risk of 
over-exhaustion, then, however dusty the par- 
lor carpet may be, however soiled the paint 
of the dining-room, however tumbled up the 
wardrobe, however big a mess of fat is wait- 
ing to be tryed out, however much her dresses 
need fixing and her oldfashioned bonnet re- 
vamping, let her have the courage to let these 
all have the go-by until she can rally strength 
or can hire help to do them without the risk 
of getting sick. This is indeed a bitter pre- 
scription, but it is wholesome. Sickness in a 
family is worse than dust or stain or disorder, 
and considerable deprivation of comfort even, 

for it involves all these, and a good deal more 
that is disagreeab’e and painful. 

It is quite unnecessary to go on with further 
detail as to the modes in which respite from 
overwork may be secured, or the parties who 
should make effort to secure it. In each de- 

partment of labor those will see clearest and 
















know best how this thing can be done who do 
business in that department. We seek only 
to impress the necessity and duty as deeply 
as possible on the mind of every worker of 
his carrying a constant thought and sleepless 
vigilance against this encroaching and des- 
tructive habit, that is laying low so many of 
our best laborers in all the fields of industry. 
The temptation to over-do is exceeding strong 
on various accounts. Work has its own pe- 
culiar exhilaration and excitement, which 
tend to carry whoever éngages in it beyond 
his actual available strength, feeding on brain 
and muscle and nerve to sustain the flame. 
The worker cannot stop, or feels that he can- 
not. When his physicians expostulated with 
Sir Walter Scott for working on thus to sure 
destruction, he replied, “ You talk as if Mol- 
ly were to put the kettle on the fire and should 
say, ‘There, don’t boil.’” He had kindled 
such a fever of irritability and morbid excite- 
ment in his brain by overtaxing it that rest 
became impossible—impossible with the mor- 
al force brought to bear to secure it. Then, 
again, the worker in any department has a 
pride not to fall behind: he is ashamed to 
confess himself unequal to his fellows, and in 
many cases lays down his life a sacrifice to 
his pride. Further, the consequences of over- 
exertion are not generally immediate, at least 
not immediate in their worst forms; and ac- 
cordingly there is almost always a hope se- 
cretly cherished of eluding them, of stopping 
in time to rescue the constitution from wreck 
and health from complete foundering—a hope 
in too many instances delusive and bitterly 
disappointed. 

Worst of al], from miscalculations, from 
attempting to carry the burden of a family 
with its multifarious expenses and toils, when 
neither financial nor hygienic considerations 


.would allow, multitudes put themselves in a 


position where respite seems, and probably 
is, out of the question. They must work on 
or see their families beggars, and they will work 
to death rather than submit to live and see 
that. This is doubtless the productive spring 
of the far greater proportion of the overwork 
pushed to the extremes that kill. There is 
no remedy or preventive for such cases other 
than the creation of a public sentiment and 
public habit intolerant of invalid and sub- 
stantially pauper marriages. So long as men 
will marry with only a slender stock of 
health, and with no property laid up against 
a possible day of want, so long will there be 
some, and many, compelled to work when 
they are not able to work, and killed at length 
for lack of the rest they are not able to 
take. 

Casting out of the account examples of the 
last-mentioned class, with perhaps some others 
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" of —— correspondent urgency, there 


remains the large majority of cases of over- 
work which can be prevented by resolution 
or obviated by discretion and forethought. 
As implied in a preceeding paragraph, there 
must be some settled principles of procedure 
upon which to base corrective action. And 
in the first place, it will not answer to trust 
to sensations alone... . When it has been 
demonstrated that three hours of steady, rapid 


writing produces a greater destruction of 


nerve tissues than ten hours of hard mechani- 
cal labor, and this fact has been proclaimed 
by the public press and even in the common- 
school physiologies, there is no adequate ex- 
cuse for a man who will go on and commit 
suicide by writing sermons or magazine arti- 


cles, or working up a law-case, at the rate of 
ten hours a day. Very few men indeed, who 
work with rapidity, can be justified in labor- 
ing more than five hours a day at any ardu- 


ous intellectual avocation. 


Men who are tempted to overdo must work 
by the clock. They must resolve beforehaud, 
in cool blood, and when not wrought upon by 
temptation to set the bound too far, that they 
will work only so long, and then, whether 
they have got half through, whether they 
have got half so much done as they expect- 
ed, they will stop. Furthermore, they must 
resolve and determine, and make it a matter 
of most serious duty, not tu work too fast. 
It is possible for a man to cut short his hours 
of labor, and then make the matter worse by 
working with greater intensity than before. 
A horse may be driven forty-five miles a day 
for a month together, but sixteen miles in one 
hour might ruin him for a season, if not for 
life. Euler, the great geometer, in his young 
manhood, once drove through to completion 
in three days a mathematical calculation for 
the performance of which his brother acade- 
micians demanded four months, and brought 
on by it a partial paralysis of the optic nerve, 
which made him two-thirds blind all the rest 
of his life. Horace Mann attempted to carry 
on his own shoulders a bankrupt college that 
was started too soon, located in the wrong 
place and paralyzed by the opposition or in- 
difference of a surrounding hostile population ; 
and so, after doing the work of half a dozen 
men, lay down just after a college commence- 


ment, and died of sheer exhaustion. 


It is doubtless true that some things can 
be done only by tremendous bursts of labor. 
The brain-work of some men, especially those 
who belong to the class of geniuses, would 
seem to be done somewhat after the manner 
of that powerful engine of the laboratory, the 
calorimotor. The various materials are slow- 
ly aggregated and put away in their respec- 
tive receptacles, the process going on half un- 
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consciously on the part of the operator ; when, 
on a sudden, preparation being complete, bv 
some siightest touch, the contacts are closed, 
the moment of combustion comes, and straight- 
way gold, silver, iron, stone, and all refractory 
materials are fused, mingled, recast, and put 
forth for all the world to wonder at in their 
new-created forms; which done, the chemical 
engine sinks into rust and inaction for months. 
Workers of this style must be suffered to do 
things in their own way. But average peo- 
ple can regulate the time, manner and degree 
of their work, and still do their work well; 
and it is for these and for ourselves that our 
prescriptions are intended. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our sug- 
gestions are not offered as of any value to 
those individuals who are not liable to suffer 
from overdoing, of whom there are many in 
the world. There are some men so heavily 
organized, who think so slow and move so 
slow, that the day at its greatest length, any- 
where below the sixtieth parallel of latitude, 
is hardly long enough for them to get tired in. 
Others there are of such muscular force and 
such exhaustless fund of vital energy that no 
amount of labor exhausts them: they “don’t 
know what it is to feel tired :” they can work 
when they please, and as long as they please, 
and poke as much fun as they please at 
“rules” for judicious working, and pcint to 
their own impunity for justification in so do- 
ing. 

Mr. Webster never was done with his praises 
of the two or three hours before break- 
fast as the best time for work, when the 
stumach is empty and the head clear. Just 
as if ordinary mortals could stand it to write 
State papers and work up law-suits on an 
empty stomach! Mr. Beecher confesses that 
when he has any important labor on his hands, 
his appetite all leaves him ; whereupon he sets 
into the work and finishes it, and attends to 
eating afterwards. He can do this without 
sensible harm, because he carries such a pro- 
digious fund of reserved physical power to 
draw upon, but not over one man in a million 
could find such a course anything else than 
speedy suicide. It is much to be regretted 

that these immense men do not understand 
their own case and the case of ordinary mor- 
tals better than to make public statement and 
reccomendation of their working habits as 
suitable for imitation by the million. Still 
others there are, and a greater number, who 
are born lazy. They are natural shirks. 
Not only overdoing, but doing at all, is a 
violence to their feelings, if not their very or- 
ganization. ‘These persons are certainly not 
happily constituted, but the good associated 
with their evil is, that they do not wear out 


fast: they accomplish only a little in a year, 
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but they generally live a good many years, 
and repeat that little many times. 
But there are, as compared with all these, 
a very great number of persons of limited 
strength, of inherited feebleness of constitu- 
tion, of nervous irritability, of quick sensi- 
bilities, who get interested or totally absorbed 
in whatever they do, to whom, with multitudes 
more that need not be specified, it becomes a 
matter of the very first importance to ascer- 
tain, by careful observation of themselves and 
exact estimate of their work from day to day, 
—— how much ‘they can do, and to estab- 
ish certain fixed bounds beyond which they 
will not pass under the pressure of however 
great temptation. There are multitudes whose 
very life depends upon the formation of such 
habits; and larger multitudes the continua- 
tion of whose usefulness and happiness is di- 
rectly contingent thereupon. To the far 
larger proportion of all workers it is a mat- 
ter of consequence that the impression and 
conviction be firmly set upon and fixed in 
their minds that to get tired is, so far as it 
goes, to get sick. Exhaustion is sickness—a 
sickness all over—and is to be deprecated and 
avoided as zealously as any other sickness. 
As of workers, so of overworkers, there are 
two general classes—those of the hand and 
those of the head ; beth of which grand divi- 
sions pass into each other by quite insensible 
gradations, but which may, without great im- 
propriety, be regarded as substantially de- 
fined one from the other. The definition is 
practically important, since both the precau- 
tions and the remedies adapted to each are 
substantially different. The handworker who 
has exerted himself too much has compara- 
tively little else to do than to rest, unless he 
has brought on positive sickness, in which 
case he passes into the hands of the doctor, 
and therefore out of ours. The exhaustion 
of mere physical toil takes on recuperation 
with comparative readiness, unless it is so 
profound as to effect some of the great vital 
functions, as digestion, etc. The healthy 
teamster, or wood-chopper, or stevedore, or 
stone-cutter, or carpenter, can hardly get so 
tired that a day’s rest, with the night’s sleep 
on both sides of it, will not make him “ feel 
as good as new.” He should remember two 
things, however: first, that after a day of 
rate sabe and excessive labor he never will 
eas good as new. The crack such a day’s 
work makes in the constitution can no more 
be mended than a crack in a glass globe can 
be patched up good as new. Every time 
such a day’s toil is repeated the seam opens a 
longer cleft. He does not know it—he can- 
not realize it: he has no nice habit of analyz- 
ing sensations and marking the toning-down 
of his vital processes. But he will find that 


Nature will keep the tally, and make a deep. 
er and deeper scratch each time into the 
erystal and brittle receptacles of his life, 
Sit down by a parcel of decrepit, used-up 
workers and listen. This drayman brought 
on the rheumatism that has warped him up 
like a cedar shingle by “carting a double 
day’s work of flour from the ship Ceres.” 
That blacksmith never had a well day “ after 
he stayed upall night and tired a pair of cart- 
wheels that were to go to Boston next day.” 
This farmer “ melted himself mowing, the 
third day running, in the sun.” This house- 
wife never has “digested a mouthful of 
victuals in any comfort since she wove her 
great parlor carpet in nine days.” That one 
brought on bleeding at the lungs “ making 
forty-two cheese in the hottest summer ever 
known.” No, they don’t get over it. They 
never will. This isa truth that everv work- 
er is profoundly interested to know and re- 
alize to the full, and shape his practice and 
form his settled habits by. 

Secondly, the worker who has greatly over- 
done at any sort of labor should remember 
that at precisely that sort of Jabor he will be 
for a long time least in condition to engage. 
The man who has broughton an attack of 
sciatic rheumatism by walking forty-seven 
miles in a day, and has “ got over it,” will be 
more likely to bring it on, worse than before, 
by twenty-five miles a day than by the equiva- 
lent of that amount of work at threshing 
grain or planing boards or hewing logs. The 
ship-carpenter who has wrenched his back 
laying the keel of a vessel will find for a great 
while that he cannot lay so strong a hold as 
before upon the heavy bulks of timher—that 
he can do “as much again” at walking or 
heavy hammering, or almost anything else 
than the old work. This law holds almost 
universally, and is of obvious practical im- 
portance to be borne in mind. 


Of all the beautiful things in this world, 
one of the most beautiful is the undying 
affection of parent and child, of brother and 
sister ; of friends who have been friends from 
childhood to manhood ; of those who through 
jong years of prosperity and disaster still 
work together, go on together, pursue the 
same aim, live the same life. This unsefish 
love is a germ of the love of God, and leads 
upward to the good and the true. It is com- 
fort, it is joy, it is heaven. 








When parents learn that God intended in- 
telligent beings for something beside frivoli- 
ties—when they realize that the “ chief good 
here below” is the study of that God infhis 
works, and the application of such knowl- 
edge to the benefit of their fellow-beings— 
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and when, becoming convinced of the truth 
of these things, they so educate their children 
that they will become useful members of so- 
ciety, then will frivolity have an end. How 
long must we wait? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Believing that the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Salem, was a very favored 
season, I thought a few sketches concerning 
it might be interesting, and perhaps profitable, 
to the readers of the Intelligencer. 

Select meeting opened on Seventh-day, and 
the day following (First-day) there were two 
meetings for public worship, which were in- 
teresting opportunities. 

On Second-day, the 30th of Eighth month, 
the meeting for business opened, and con- 
tinued by adjournments uctil the 2d of Ninth 
month, inclusive. Epistles were received from 
all other meetings with which it is in corres- 
pondence, which were read, much to the en- 
couragement of the hearers. Though the an- 
swers as brought up from subordinate meet- 
ings gave evidence of much weakness, yet 
I remarked one encouraging feature, that 
there was unity throughout our entire bor- 
ders. 

The Indian concern came up at different 
times, upon which there was interest of feeling 
expressed, and a joint committee of men and 
women was appointed, to have oversight of 
the subject, during the recess of the Yearly 
Meeting, the coming year. In connection 
with this I may add that Franklin Haines 
and Joseph Powell, being on their réturn from 
a visit to the Indians, a meeting was appoint- 
ed one afternoon for them to talk upon the 
subject, and much interest was manifested in 
the information elicited concerning the agen- 
cies and the Indians under their charge. 

There was a large attendance of Ministers 
from other Yearly Meetings,—viz.: Ann 
Packer, from Indiana; Edmund Willets, 
from Long Island; and Ann Singley, Susan 
Williams, Henry Ridgway and Amos Jones, 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who bore 
ample testimony to the universality of the 
grace of God, and its power to overcome all 
evil if proper obedience i is yielded to its teach- 


ings. Their labors of Gospel love will not 
soon be forgotten. There were also many | 


others in attendance from a distance, some | 


with certificates and some without, whose 
presence and company were truly acceptable | 
and encouraging. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were sev- 
eral appointed evening ‘meetings during the 
week. Being too far away, | was deprived | 
of attending any of them, but doubt not they 
were refreshing seasons, as the Master is at all 








times ready to own the labors of his devoted 
children. 


10th mo. 1, 1869. 


Enos HEAcOcK. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF A PERFECT MANHOOD. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A perfect manhood will require the har- 
monious development of ali the parts of the 
human mind and body, as God has already 
made them. And so a perfect character is 
predetermined, in some sense. Nothing is 
superfluous in man; no part too much ; noth- 
ing too little ; no appetite is fixed in our con- 
stitution but is useful; no passion that is 
superfluous; no force, faculty, or function 
that is not indispensable; the body itself is 
sacred; whatever aman may have, it is to be 
cherished and to be honored. The great 
ground instincts of our nature, and from which 
have sprung such an affinity of mischiefs in 
their misrule, are, nevertheiess, indispensable 
conditions of power, and of power in the high 
range, too. Thesocial affections, the whole 
intellectual department, artistic and esthetic, 
the faculties, the moral and spiritual senti- 
ments, all these, and each in its rank and de- 
gree, are component elements of true Chris- 
tian manhood. Christianity is not designed 
to eliminate faculty or power, but tu give 
them inspection and power and training—to 
make more of them, not less. For self-denial 
itself, which is commanded, is but an interior 
discipline, by which the higher faculties keep 
under the lower. Our business is not to less- 
en, but to regulate; not to destroy, but to 
educate and control everything that it pleased 
God’ to give us. There is to be no such 2xs- 
thetic notion as shall attempt to throw out of 
use any part of man’s nature, as if he would 
be better without it than with it. There may 
be a necessity to oblige some part of our na- 
ture to express itself less generously, less free- 
ly. Aman may be enforced to limit his pride, 
but no man should destroy his pride. It may 
be necessary for a man to break down some- 
what the mountain of his firmness, or obsti- 
nacy rather, but no man is good for anything 
whe has not some obstinacy in him to use 
upon occasion. It may be necessary for a 
man to restrict vanity, but a man who does 
not love praise is nota full man. Every part 
i is indispensable. Every part must come, how- 
ever, under education, must be co-ordinate, 
must be kept under, regulated, modified, in 
order that manhood may have infinity, varie- 
tv, sweetness, power, endurance, beauty. 





This, then, is the Christian ideal of manhood 
—the deve ‘lopment of man’s whole nature, 
| and the training of every part into eubordi- 
nation and harmony, the identifying of every 
part, and of the whole, with whatever ris sweet, 
genial and beautiful. 





A true man after 
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Christ will be the most noble, beautiful thing 
upon earth; the freest and most joyous; the 
most fruitful in all goodness. There is no 
picture that was ever painted, no work of art 
ever conceived, one-half so beautiful as is the 
life of a man thoroughly developed upon the 
pattern of Christ Jesus. As to live well for 
the life to come is the surest way of living 
well for this world, so, to live rightly for this 
world is the surest way of living well for the 
life to come. We are placed in circum- 
stances in this world such that things next 
to us must receive ‘attention, must excite 
thought. He that goes away from this ma- 
terial life mistakes entirely this divine, Provi- 
dential arrangement. Some men try to be 
Christians by a morality which has in it sim- 
ple justice between man and man; and are 
wont to say, “If a man will do about right 
here, God will sce to the great hereatter”— 
which has in it a speck of truth, and but a 
speck. And others take the other part and 
say, “ He that would live wisely and forsake 
the world, he should set his affections on things 
above,’ and pervert the apostolic meaning of 
that beautiful command, as if it were our busi- 
ness to think entirely and exclusively, and live 
as anchorites, separate from the vital life that 
now is. These must be kept together. Shall 
men dispute which is the most important, the 
forward sight upon a gun, or the hind sight? 
In its place each is the most important. If 
you take true aim, you must draw the fore- 
sight through the hind one. And shall men 
dispute which is the most important, this 
world or the other? One is the foresight, the 
other is the hindsight; put them both in 
range, and work with them both. This is the 
only world that we can live in at present. 
Human life, human society, civil government, 
is God’s means of grace. It is your drill- 
ground ; and these are to be used as men use 
machines. The potter does not expect that 
the piece of clay will leave its nature and its 
destiny, and become a part of the wheel on 
which he has put it that he may fashion it. 
Nor when it is shaped and put into the fur- 
nace does he believe that it is to be changed 
into flame and go away as gas into the air. 
It is to be refined by machinery, through the 
turnace, to its final form and beauty, amid 
grinding and heat. And we are in this world 
to be fashioned by grinding. The ten thou- 
sand industries of life, all the aspirations, and 
interstrifes of social excitement—these are 
but so many influences that are chiseling, or 
are rasping us, shaping us. It was meant to 
be so. Life and business in life, all occupa- 
tions, are means of grace. The place for true 
virtue is where virtue is tempted; the place 
for courage is where there is danger ; the place 
for manhood is where there is a stress in the 





























other direction. And it is where men mingle 
with men that they are tempted to selfishness, 
and to rise in pride, but hold it in subjection ; 
it is where men are tempted to be cruel and 
bitter, and grievous and exacting, and, in the 
midst of these temptations, strengthening the 
other tendency—that is where man is furmed. 
No man is formed in a cave as a bat; no man 
is formed as an anchorite, an ssthetic; but in 
overcoming evil and temptation, and that, too, 
in the place where God has called you up. The 
world is grandly constituted to develop man- 
hood in those who know how to use it. And 
how base and ignoble are they who squander 
their manhood in this world, who pass through 
a most wonderfully organized system of edu- 
cation, namely, the national, the civil and the 
social world, and parcel out noble nature, as 
it were, for sale. 

How does the machine pass through the 
various shapes in its construction? In goes 
a lump of pig-iron; it is molded and rudely 
shaped at first; it passes out from one set of 
hands into the second set. Something more 
is given to it—not fineness, not polish, but 
shape; the next shape into which it passes 
takes, it may be, something from it—takes 
away the clumsiness, reducing the bulk, and 
at last it comes out, having gained something 
of every single man who has touched it ; and 
it is a perfect machine when it issues from the 
other side. This is God’s workshop, my young 
friend ; you are put into it to gain experience, 
and education, and symmetry, and shapeli- 
ness, quality, temper, and, at last, to issue 
from the other side a perfect man. I cali 
you, secondly, to a Christian life, not simply 
because it is the way of duty, but I call you 
to a Christian life because it is the only way 
in which you can find your own salvation. 
No man can become a man until he becomes 
a Christian. Not that he must be a member 
of the church; not that a sectarian is neces- 
sarily a Christian; but I call men to Christ 
because manhood in Christ Jesus is the true 
ideal of manhood. There is an impression 
that relizion is a life of restriction, that it is 
a pent up, imprisoned way, full of inconveni- 
ences and loss, and that men are to be paid 
for this hereafter—what they lack here, and 
lose, they are to reclaim in the heavenly land, 
or to commute for. Men hold that outside of 
a Christian life there is a certain liberty and 
gayety, and joyousness, and that the natural 
state is more manly. Men must have seen a 
poor specimen of a Christian to think that 
the natural state is a happier state of man- 
hood than the Christian state. For the true 
Christian is the largest built of any living 
man, and, by far, he is one who has the great- 
est liberty. No man is free until he has 
learned to live in his higher nature. Only 
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in learning to be a Christian is life burden- 
some and restricted. And it is so in every- 
thing else. When a language is commanded 
it becomes a source of larger scope and en- 
joyment. While men are learning the gram- 
mar of the language it is tedious. When 
men have gained knowledge, certainly they 
are larger, in their stature, intellectually. I 
would not urge religion upon you, having you 
all the time thinking I am to be a Method- 
ist, 1 am to be a Baptist, I am to be a Con- 
gregationalist, I am to be an Episcopalian, I 
a High Churchman, and I a Low Church- 
man. I urge none of these things. It is not 
that, at all. Do you suppose a vine, grow- 
ing at the garden side, falls down with clus 
ters only on the garden side? It goes over 
the wall, and clear down on the other side 
blossom and fall its purple clusters, that the 
child, or the man, smitten with the noon-day 
heat, may take something from it.—Chris- 
tian Register. 





THE DAILY CROS8S. 

The difficulty in religion is the taking up 
of the cross daily, rather than the taking it 
up on some set occasions, and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. The serving God in 
little things: the carrying of religious princi- 
ples into all the minutize of life, the discipline 
of our tempers, the regulation of our speech, 
the domestic Christianity, the momentary 
sacrifices, the secret and unobserved self-de- 
nials; who that knows anything of the diffi- 
culties of piety does not know that there is 
greater danger of his failing in these, than in 
trials of far greater cost and sterner endur- 
ance? It is not, comparatively, hard to put 
the armor on, when there is an alarm of bat- 
tle. And the warfare with our spiritual ene- 
mies is not warfare in a series of pitched bat- 
tles, with intervals for resting and recruiting; 
it is rather daily, hourly, momentary fighting ; 
this is the driving out “by little and little,” 
to which the Almighty promises “ the reward 
of the inheritance.”—Journal. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


— 








1861. 

I suppose ere this your dear friends have 
returned. The little band left behind them 
in our borders a sweet savor. How good it is 
when those who go forth in the Master’s ser- 
vice; so move among their friends and the 
people as to adorn their calling. 

When our little home meeting assembled 
for the first time after our yearly feast was 
over, we were favored with a sweet feeling 


around and among us, something like a skirt 
of the good-will of Him who dwelt in the bush. 
Such seasons are an encouragement to greater 
faithfulness. Individual obedience to the un- 
fuldings of the divine law not only has the 
promise of eternal life, but it surely greatly 
increases our happiness here in the present 
life ; in comparison with which happiness, what 
are all the crosses or privations that this 
obedience may cause? Surely they are lighter 
than vanity. 

Though many may be the trials and the 
conflicts of our day, some of us have known 
the voice of the Most High to be mightier 
than the noise of many waters—yea, mightier 
than the mighty waves of the sea. He who 
has promised to be the Helper of His people 
has been our arm every morning, and our sal- 
vation in the day of trouble; therefore let us 
not cast away our shield. If our confidence 
remains steadfast, He will cover us with His 
feathers and in His wing we will trust. 

The preceding presented as my pen moved 
along. It has filled my heart with the over- 
flowings of the Father's love, so that even 
under the near prospect of leaving home to 
visit the South land, I can rejoice and give 
thanks. 





I received thy note, my dear friend, as one 
among the many instances of the kina regard 
of a gracious Caretaker to one very unworthy 
of the least of His mercies. When I seriously 
resolved, after a struggle between duty and 
inclination never to be forgotten, to turn my 
back upon many things in which I had de- 
lighted, and to be willing to be thought of the 
number of those who are seeking a better 
country, I often felt as though I stood alone 
without a human being who could fully sym- 
pathize in my feelings, and that my trials and 
sufferings were known only to Him who know- 
eth all hearts; yet blessed be His name,—and 
I trust I may say so without presumption,—He 
has raised me up friends, even where I least 
expected them. I have long felt afiection- 
ately united to thee, and in the silence of our 
meetings have often felt a wish for thy strength 
and encouragement. 

This may seem strange language from one 
whose experience in best things is so very 
small, but I do not believe that thou wilt so 
consider it, but that the love and sympathy 
of the least child in the family will be accept- 
able. Often when my many frailties and in- 


firmities are remembered, my only consolation 
is that I love those who love the Truth. 

One of my greatest trials has been the con- 
flict of feeling when called to decide between 
the duty to a Heavenly and an earthly parent; 
but I have ever found, that if I sought for 
strength to do what was right, and was care 
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ful to go no farther than was clearly pointed 
out, my mind was clothed with that measure 
of love and gentleness which has enabled me 
to endure all things and to perform my varied 
duties to those around me. In looking at the 
circumstances by which I am surrounded, I 
can see that Wisdom which from seeming evil 
still educes good, for the virtues of patience 
and forbearance, in which I am naturally de- 
ficient, have been exercised and strengtened. 
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DirFicutties or EpirorsHip.—Week af- 
ter week as the preparation of the Intelli- 
gencer claims our attention, we lament the 
scarcity of matter, affecting the interests of our 
Society. 

We doubt not that within the limits of the 
circulation of our paper there are those who 
could furnish what would greatly enrich its 
columns, were they disposed to send us such 
contributions. And the query often arises, 
Why do they not? Is there not among our 
members sufficient zeal and interest to in- 
duce a more extended effort to increase the 
usefulness of our periodical by rendering it a 
greater means for the diffusion of the princi- 
ples professed by Friends, and for the convey- 
ance of information calculated to unite and 
strengthen us as a religious body ? 

We believe that some of our subscribers feel 
with us the lack of such reading matter in 
our paper ; others say, “ Why publish so free- 
ly from the writings of Friends of former 
days? Though good in itself, it may be com- 
pared to the manna of yesterday ; give us 
what is now transpiring among us.” Gladly 
would we do this, when such articles are at 
ourcommand. We have frequently presented 
the difficulties under which we labor in this 
respect, in the hope of inciting the thinking 
minds and capable writers among us to come 
to our help; and we would again direct 
attention to a practical consideration of this 
subject, believing that a loss is sustained for 
want of laborers in the work. 

While our motto is “to glean from every 
vintage,” and we are glad to be able to pre- 
sent much of interest and profit from those 
not of our fold, we greatly regret that it 
is in our power to gather comparatively little 
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The fields 


from within our own enclosure. 
are white unto the harvest, but we need reap- 
ers and threshers that the grain may sub- 
serve the general good. 


saree 

InpDIANA YEARLY MEEtTING.—From a cor- 
respondent in attendance, we learn that In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Richmond, convened 9th mo. 27th, and closed 
on Sixth-day, 10th month Ist. The at- 
tendance was unusually large, and many 
Friends were there from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, both with and without minutes. The 
company of all these Friends was acknowl- 
edged to be acceptable, and the ministrations 
of such as were called to address the people, 
edifying and strengthening. During the sev- 
eral sittings there was a manifest increase of in- 
terest and religious concern, especially among 
the younger portion of the Society. The new 
and commodious meeting-house was opened 
for public worship on First-day morning 
and afternoon, and on Fourth-day morning 
and evening, the latter for the young people 
at the request of a young Friend, with 
the approval of the Yearly Meeting. These 
several meetings were largely attended, and 
it was believed, with profit to those present. 
The consideration of the state of Society 
brought an exercise over the meeting, and 
Friends were encouraged to greater faithful- 
ness to the promptings of Truth, and that we 
should not insist too much on a traditionary 
adherence to the forms and fashions of the 
past. In regard to dress, we were reminded 
that were any women to enter the meeting- 
house now, attired in the ancient fashion, 
with green aprons and bonnets with black 
capes, they would be regarded as out of order. 
It was nevertheless hoped that the young, if 
deviating from what is styled the plain garb, 
should have for their motive simplicity and 
convenience. 

The appointment of Elders in the Church 
was spoken of as being a wise arrangement, 
and they were counseled to be as nursing 
fathers and mothers to those young in the 
ministry, and the simile was presented of the 
candle which might occasionally need snuff- 
ing, but in using the snuffers, care should be 
taken that the light be not extinguished. 
The young were advised while following the 
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manifestations of duty, not to forget to have 
charity for those who may not see with them. 
The subject of education, introduced by the Re- 
port oftheYearly Meeting’s committee, claimed 
attention, and the desire was expressed that 
Friends should consider what they have to do 
inthis important matter, not only in reference 
to local schools, but that they might exercise a 
care with regard to such as necessarily have 
to be sent to boarding schools. 1t was also 
thought that though provision had been re- 
cently made by the State for the education of 
colored children, yet Friends had a duty to 
perform in endeavoring to break down the 
prejudice which would prevent their attend- 
ance at schools for white children in neigh- 
borhoods where but few of them reside. The 
Indian concern, which had been under the 
care of the Meeting for Sufferings, claimed 
consideration, and resulted in the appointment 
of a special committee of men and women to 
have charge thereof. Two conferences of this 
Committee were held, one of which was open 
to the members of the Yearly Meeting. The 
house was well filled with an interested audi- 
ence, and letters were read from Superinten- 
dent Janney and others, in which some of the 
wants of the Indians were noted. About 
$400 was subscribed by those present to sup- 
ply their immediate necessities, which was 
placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
who were also authorized to draw upon the 
treasurer of the Yearly Meeting for whatever 
sum they might deem necessary to fulfil the 
object of their appointment. 

Members of Indian Committees from other 
Yearly Meetings were present, and it was 
concluded to meet in general conference at 
the time of Baltimore Yearly Meeting on the 
25th of the present month, 


Ann Packer visited the men’s meeting 
under religious concern, and William Dorsey 
and James Haines that of the wo.nen’s. At 
the close of the Yearly Meeting, the shutters 
were opened at the request of Elihu Durfree, 
of Genesee, and after a solemn religious op- 
portunity the meeting closed. There ap- 
peared to be but one sentiment, that the 
Yearly Meeting had been a season of spiritual 
refreshment, but we were reminded that al- 
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manna of yesterday will not suffice for to- 
day, and that we must daily have recourse to 
the Divine Fountain. 

Evening Meetings have for some time been 
held in Richmond at private residences by 
some of the younger members, for mutual 
sympathy and spiritual strength. 

These were held as usual on First and 
Fifth-day evenings, and were large and satis- 
factory gatherings. There was a very im- 
pressive solemnity attending them, and some, 
both of the old and young, gave utterance to 
their feelings in short exhortations and 
prayer. 

In connection with these may be mentioned 
an incident showing the importance of indi- 
vidual faithfulness. At one of the earlier 
meetings, a young Friend felt it required of 
him to read a chapter in the Bible, but re- 
frained from doing so, lest it might be disap- 
proved by some elderly Friends who were 
present for the first time. The meeting 
proved an unsatisfactory one, owing probably 
to this want of faithfulness. 

The next day having some business with a 
ministering Friend, she remarked (not know- 
ing his feelings) that it had felt to her that some 
one present at that time should have ful- 
filled a duty by reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture. Soon after he met another Friend, who 
remarked, “I did not attend to my duty at 
the meeting, or I should have desired thee 
to read a portion of Scripture.” <A similar 
remark was made by a third person, thus con- 
firming his impression of duty. 


The Seventh, Second and Third-day eve- 
ning meetings in reference to First-day 
Schools were largely attended. The number 
of schools reported was not as many as last 
year, but the interest did not appear to have 
decreased. In one instance, the school was 
suspended for want of a room and the unwil- 
lingness of the teachers to hold it in the meet- 
ing-house, and thereby burden the mind of 
an aged friend who had not felt easy there- 
with. Communications from the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Associations were read, and 
an epistle of love and encouragement from 
Sarah Hunt, all of which were acceptable. 
An executive committee was appointed to 


though we had been at a great feast, that the | labor, as way opens, to bring the subject of 
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in different localities. Epistles addressed 
to the Associations of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Genesse Yearly Meet- 
ings were adopted and directed to be for- 
warded. 





THE YEARLY MEETINGOF WoMEN FRIENDS 
was also largely attended and great unity and 
harmony prevailed. 

The revised discipline of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting (which has lately be2n published) 
provides for a joint committee of men and 
women to represent the Yearly Meeting in its 
recess. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, and hereafter women Friends will 
participate in the important duties devolving 
upon the Meeting for Sufferings. 








MARRIED. 


ELLIS—COLE.—On the 7th inst., at the residence 
of J. Frank Wilson, under the care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, J. Pemberton Ellis to Carrie M. 
daughter of the late Edward Cole, all of this city. 


’ 





DIED. 


i BORTON.—‘‘ Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.’’ On 
the 27th ult., at Woodstown, N.J., in the 57th year 
of his age, Wm. Borton, a highly esteemed elder of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. His physical suffer- 
ings for a lengthened period were great, but he was 
strengthened to endure them with patience and 
resignation. We feel sensibly that a loss has been 
sustained not easily repaired; but He who made 
him what he was, through grace, can qualify others 
if they are concerned to apply unto Him the Foun- 
tain of all Good. His close was calm and peaceful, 
affording to surrounding friends the consoling belief 
that his redeemed spirit had risen out of the trials 
of time into the riches of eternity. W. F. 

MILLER.—On the 26th of Second month, 1869, 
Edith, wife of Eli Miller, in the 67th year of her age; 
a member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Bedford Co., Pa. 

MILLER.—On the 26th of Fifth mo., 1869, Hannah 
Miller, daughter of Eli and Edith Miller, in the 36th 
year of ner age; a member of Dunning’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Bedford Co., Pa. This devoted 
daughter mourned not long the loss of her mother. 
Both had suffered much, for the decline of each was 
protracted and rather painful ; but the sweet Chris- 
tian spirit with which each bore her affliction waa a 
comfort and support to the other, and as the physi- 
cal system declined, the spiritual perceptions 
seemed to brighten. 

KIRK.—On Second-day evening, the 4th inst., at 
the residence of her brother Edward Townsend, 


the late Charles and Priscilla Townsend of this city. 


diptheria, in Highland Township, Chester Co., Pa., 
Florence, only daughter of Dr. N. P. and Elma M. 


Monthly Meeting Pa. 













Elizabeth T., wife of Mablon Kirk, and daughter of 


WALTON.—On the morning of the 7th inst., of 


Walton, in her 9th year; a member of Pennsgrove 
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WHITSON.—On First-day morning, Tenth month 


First-day Schools to the notice of Friends 

10th, 1869, of paralysis, at the residence of her son- 
in-law Edmund Willets, Manhasset, L. I., Ann, 
widow of Thomas Whitson, in the 91st year of her 
age; a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM 


Convened in the Library room at Race St. Meeting- 
house on Third-day evening, the 5th inst. The 
following officers are appointed for the season : 


Howarp Gourtey, Secretary. 
Samvug. H. Gartiey, Treasurer. 
Anna M. Hont, Corresponding Secretary. 
Executive Comittee, 
Alfred Moore, J. M. Truman, Jr., 
Wm. B. Webb, Wn. Eyre, 
C. A. Dixon, Jane P. Grahame, 
J. M. Ellis, Rebecca Webb, 
Geo. Taber, Ella Hunt, 
F. Lizzie Pierce. 
The Lyceum adjourned to meet on the 19th inst. 
Howarp Gouger, Secretury. 
10th mo. 6, 1869. 


—___—- 0 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Parents and others who have entered students for 


the first term are informed that for their accommo- 
dation a train will leave the Depot at Thirty-first 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, the 
21st inst., at 9 o’clock A.M. 

tion will be held on that day. 


No public inaugura- 


Epwarp Parris, Clerk. 
10th mo. 12, 1869. 
Aacatraina aii aacaitet 
FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 


the Freedmen will meet on Fourth day evening, 20th 
inst., at 74 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race &t. 


JACOB M. E.us, Clete. 
Anne Cooper, 
—_—_- +0 —_—— 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 
The Executive Committee of the First-day School 


General Conterence will meet at Friends’ Meeting- 


house, Lombard St., Baltimore, on Seventh-day 
evening, before the Yearly Meeting, Tenth mo. 23d, 
at 7$ o’clock. 

Epwin Crart, Clerk. 


——_-—~10—- 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
Tenth month 15th, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 
W. M. Levick, Clerk. 


—__-—_—~- -er 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 17th, Galen, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

4 ‘s Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Jerusalem, L. I., 54 P.M. 
Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 

66 ‘¢ Woodbury, N. J., 2 P.M. 

sa 24th, Mullica Hill, “ - 

sts ‘s West Chester, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

- 31st, Woodstown, N. J., 24 P.M. 
11th mo. 7th, Salem, N. J., 23 P.M. 

= 14th, Vineland, N. J., 2) P.M. 


———- 2448 > 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting will meet Sixth-day, Tenth 
month 15th, at 4 0’clock P.M, at Race Street. 

Geo. Truman, Clerk. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
An Address delivered by Proressor AGassiz before the 

Boston Society of Natural History at the celebra- 

tion of the Centennial Anniversary of the birth of 

ALEXANDER Von HumBoprt. 

I am invited to an unwonted. task. Thus 
far I have appeared before the public only as 
a teacher of natural history. To-day, for the 
first time in my life, I leave a field in which 
I am at home, to take upon myself the duties 
of a biographer. If I succeed at all, it will 
be because I so loved and honored the man 
whose memory brings us together. 

Alexander von Humboldt was born in Ber- 
lin in 1769,—one hundred years ago this day, 
—in that fertile year which gave birth to Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Canning, Cuvier, Walter 
Scott, Chateaubriand, and so many other re- 
markable men. All America was then the 
property of European Monarchs. The first 
throb of the American Revolution had not 
yet disturbed the relations of the mother 
country and her colonies, Spain held Florida, 
Mexico, and the greater part of South Ameri- 
ca; France owned Louisiana: and all Brazil 
was tributary to Portugal. What stupendous 
changes have taken place since that time in 
the political world! Divine right of posses- 
sion was then the recognized law on which 
governments were based. A mighty republic 
has since been born, the fundamental princi- 
ple of which is self-government. Progress in 
the intellectual world, the world of thought, 
has kept pace with the advance of civil liber- 
ty; reference to authority has been superseded 
by free inquiry; and Humboldt was one of 
the great leaders in this onward movement. 
He has bravely fought the battle of indepen- 
dence of thought against the tyranny of au- 
thority. No man impressed his century in- 
tellectually more powerfully, perhaps no man 
so powerfully as he. Therefore he is so dear 
to the Germans, with whom many nations 
unite to do him honor to-day. Nor is it alone 
because of what he has done for science, or 
for any one department of research, that 
we feel grateful to him, but rather because of 
that breadth and comprehensiveness of knowl- 
edge which lifts whole communities to higher 
levels of culture, and impresses itself upon 
the unlearned as well as upon students and 
scholars, 

To what degree we Americans are indebted 
to him, no one knows who is not familiar 
with the history of learning and education in 
the last century. All the fundamental facts 
of popular education in physical science, be- 
yond the merest elementary instruction, we 
owe to him. We are reaping daily in every 
school throughout the broad land, where edu- 
cation is the heritage even of the poorest 
child, the intellectual harvest sown by him. 
See this map of the United States ;—all its 





important features are based upon his investi- 
gations; for he first recognized the great re- 
lations of the earth’s physical features, the 
laws of climate on which the whole system of 
isothermal lines is based, the relative height 
of mountain chains and table-lands, the dis- 
tribution of vegetation on the whole earth. 
There is not a text-book of geozraphy or a 
school-atlas in the hands of our children to- 
day, which does not bear, however blurred 
and defaced, the impress of his great mind. 
But for him our geographies would be mere 
enumerations of localities and statistics. He 
first suggested the graphic methods of repre- 
senting natural phenomena which are now 
universally adopted. The first geological sec- 
tions, the first sections across an entire con- 
tinent, the first averages of climate illustrated 
by lines, were his. Every schoolboy is famil- 
iar with his methods now, but he does not 
know that Humboldt is his teacher. The 
fertilizing power of a great mind is wonderful ; 
but as we travel farther from the sources, it 
is hidden from us by the very abundance and 
productiveness it has caused. How few of us 
remember that the tidal lines, the present 
mode of registering magnetic phenomena and 
oceanic currents, are but the application of 
Humboldt’s researches, and of his graphic 
mode of recording them ! 
THE YOUTH OF HUMBOLDT. 

This great man was a feeble child, and had 
less facility in his studies than most children, 
For this reason his early education was in- 
trusted to private teachers, his parents being 
wealthy, and of a class whose means and 
position command the advantages denied to 
so many. It is worthy of note that when he 
was a little fellow not more than seven years 
old, his teacher was Campe, author of the 
German Robinson Crusoe. We can fancy 
how he amused the boy with the ever fresh 
story of Crusoe on his desert island, and in- 
spired him, even at that early age, with the 
passionate love of travel and adventure which 
was to bear such fruit in later years. Neither 
should we omit, in recalling memories of his 
childhood, his tender relation to his elder 
brother William. These two brothers, so re- 
nowned in their different departments of learn- 
ing,—the elder as a statesman and philolo- 
gist, the youngest as a student of nature,— 
were united from their earliest years by an 
intimate sympathy which grew with their 
growth and strengthened with their strength. 
They went together to the University of 
Frankfort, the younger being then seventeen, 
William nineteen. After two years at Frank- 
fort, they went to the University of Gottin- 
gen, where they passed the two following 
years. In these four pregnant years of stu- 
dent-life, Alexander already sketched the 
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plans which occupied his active mind for 
more than threescore years and ten. 
‘ 


vr. - . . + . 
Leaving the University at the age of twenty- 
one, he began to make serious preparations 
for the great journey toward which all his 
hopes tended. Nothing has impressed me 
more in reviewing Humboldt’s life, than the 
harmony between the*aspirations of his youth 
and the fulfilment of his riper age. A letter 
to Pfaff, written in his twenty-fourth year, 
contains the first outline of the Cosmos; its 
last sheets were forwarded to the publisher in 
his ninetieth year, two months before his 
death. He had thus been an original inves- 
tigator for nearly seventy years. 

His first journey after leaving the universi- 
ty was important rather for the cireumstance 
under which it was made than for any local 
interest. He went to the Rhine with George 
Forster, who had accompanied Cook in his 
second journey round the world. He could 
hardly have been thrown with any one more 
likely to stimulate his desire to travel than 
this man, who had visited the South Seas, had 
seen the savages of the Pacific Islands, and 
had made valuable contributions to geogra- 
phical science. Nor was this their only point 
of sympathy. George Forster was a warm 
republican ; he had espoused the ideas of the 
French Revolution, and when Mayence be- 
came united to the French Republic, he was 
sent as deputy to the National Assembly in 
Paris. Humboldt was too ardent and too in- 
dependent to be a laggard in the great public 
questions of the day. He also believed, like 
Forster, in the Republic of France, and in 
the dawn of civil liberty for Europe. Thus, 
both in political and scientific preferences, al- 
though so different in age, he and Forster 
were sympathetic travelling companions. This 
excursion was by no means a pleasure trip. 
Young as he was, Humboldt had knowledge 
enough to justify him in approaching the 
most difficult scientific questions of the day. 
At that time the great war was waging be- 
tween the Neptunists.and Plutonists, that is, 
between the two great schools in geology, one 
attributing the rocks to fire as the great con- 
structive agent, the other asserting that all 
rocks were the results of water deposits. The 
young student brought to these questions the 
truthfulness and patience which marked all 
his later investigations. Carried away neither 
by theories nor by leaders, he left in abey- 
ance the problem which seemed to him not 
yet solved. His interest in the subject carried 
him to Freiberg, where he studied geology with 
Werner, and where he made acquaintance with 
Leopold von Buch, who became the greatest 
geologist of the age, and was through life his 
trusted friend. He also applied himself to 
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anatomy and physiology, and made physical 
investigations on the irritability of the mus- 
cular fibre, which he afterwards extended to 
the electric fishes during his American jour- 


An the while he brooded over his schemes 
of travel, gathering materials in every direc- 
tion, in order that his mind might be pre- 
pared to understand nature in all her aspects. 
His desires turned especially toward India. 
He wished to visit the East, and reaching 
India by way of Egypt, Syria and Persia, to 
cross the Pacific and return to Europe through 
America. In this he was foiled ; but to his 
latest day he felt the same longing for a sight 
of that antique ground of civilization. At 
this moment all Europe was in a blaze; be- 
tween contending armies there was litile room 
for peaceful travel and investigation. We 
find him, therefore, floating between various 
plans. He went to Paris with the hope of 
joining Baudin’s contemplated expediticn to 
Australia. In this he was again baffled, for 
the breaking out of the war between France 
and Austria postponed the undertaking indefi- 
nitely. His next hope was Spain; he might 
obtain permission to visit her trans-atlantic 
possessions, and study tropical nature under 
the equator. Here he was successful. The 
scientific discoverer of America, as the Ger- 
mans like to call him, was destined to start 
from the same shore as Christopher Colum- 
bus. He not only received permission to visit 
the colonies, but special facilities for his in- 
vestigation were offered him. This liberalit 
was unexampled on the part of the Spanis 
government, for in those days Spain guarded 
her colonies with jealous exclusiveness. His 
enthusiadm disarmed suspicion, however, and 
the king cordially sustained his undertaking. 

Nearly ten years had passed in maturing 
his plans, preparing himself for their execu- 
tion, and obtaining the means for carrying 
them out. He was about thirty years of age 
when he sailed from the harbor of Corunna, 
running out in a dark and stormy night, and 
so evading the English cruisers which then 
blockaded the Spanish coast. 

HIS AMERICAN JOURNEY. 

. There is, perhaps, no part of Humboldt’s 
life better known to the public, especially in 
this country, than his American journey. His 
fascinating “ Personal Narrative” is known 
to all, and I need not, therefore, describe his 
course, or dwell upon the details of his per- 
sonal experience. No period of his life, how- 
ever, has had a more powerful influence upon 
knowledge and education than these five 
years of travel, and therefore I will speak at 
some length of their scientific results. In 
the very glory of his youth, and yet with an 
intellectual maturity which belongs to later 
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manhood, his physical activity and endurance 
kept pace with the fertility and comprehen- 
siveness of his mind. Never was the old pro- 
verbial wish, “ Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse 
pouvait,” so near fulfilment; never were the 
strength of youth and the knowledge of age 
so closely combined. 

At the first step of the journey, namely, his 
pause at the Canary Islands and ascension of 
the Peak of Teneriffe, he has left us a graphic 
picture of the place, of its volcanic phenome- 
na, its geological character, and the distribu- 
tion of its vegetation, in which are fore- 
shadowed all his later generalizations. Land- 
ing in Cumana, he made his first long station 
there. His explorations of the mountains, 
valleys and sea-shore in that neighborhood, 
his geological researches, his astronomical ob- 
servations by which the exact position of 
various localities were determined, his me- 
teorvlogical investigations, and his collec- 
tions of every kind, were of vast scientific im- 
portance. He had already begun his studies 
upon averages of climate, the result of which, 
known as the “ isothermal lines,” was one of 
his most original contributions to science. 
With the intuition of genius, he saw that the 
distribution of temperature obeyed certain 
laws. He collected, both from his own ob- 
servation and from report, all that could be 
learned of the average temperatures in vari- 
ous localities ; and combining all these facts, 
he first taught geographers how to trace upon 
their maps those curves which give in one un- 
dulating line the varying laws of temperature 
across a whole hemisphere. His physical ex- 
perimests upon animals aud plants, and his 
collections, were also of great value. At 
Paris he had made the acquaintance of a 
young botanist, equally determined with him- 
self to see distant lands. Bonpland accom- 
panied him in his journey to South America; 
and when Humboldt was engaged so exclu- 
sively in physical experiments as to prevent 
him from joining the botanical researches, 
they were nevertheless not interrupted, for 
Bonpland was unremitting in the study of 
plants and in making collections. 

After months thus spent in the neighbor- 
hood of the coast, Humboldt ctossed the 
Llanos, the great plains which divide the basin 
of the Orinoco from the sea-shore. Here, 
again, every step of his journey is marked by 
origival research. He has turned those desert 
plains into enchanted land by the power of 
his thought, and left us descriptions as fascin- 
ating from their beauty as they are valuable 
for their novelty and precision. In his long 
and painful journey through the valley of the 
Orinoco, he traced the singular network of 
rivers by which this great stream connects 
through the Cassiquiare and the Rio Negro 


i 


with the Amazons,—a fresh-water route which 
is, no doubt, yet to become one of the high- 
ways of the world. Had it not been for the 
illiberality of the Portuguese government, he 
would probably have gone down the Rio 
Negro to the Amazons, and would, perhaps, 
have changed completely the course which he 
ultimately took. He was, however, turned 
back from the mighty river by a prohibition 
which made it dangerous to proceed farther, 
on pain of imprisonment and the possible re- 
nunciation of all his cherished plans. When, 
in my late exploration of the Amazonian 
Valley, I read his narrative again, on the 
spot, [ could not but contrast the cordial 
liberality which smoothed every difficulty in 
my path with the dangers, obstacles and suf- 
fering which beset his. I approached, how- 
ever, so near the scenes of his labors that I 
was constantly able to compare my results 
with his, and to recognize the extent of his 
knowledge and the comprehensiveness of his 
views, even where the progress of science led 
to a different interpretation of the facts. I 
omit all notice of his visit to Cuba, and his 
journey through Mexico, interesting as they 
were, remarking only that to him we owe the 
first accurate maps of those regions. So im- 
perfect were those published before him, that 
even towards the close of the last century the 
position of Mexico differed by about three 
hundred miles in the maps published by dif- 
ferent geographers. Humboldt’s is the first 
general map of Mexico and Cuba, based upon 
astronomical observations. 

The next great stage of the American jour- 
ney is along the ridge of the Andes. There 
is a picturesque charm about this part of the 
undertaking which is irresistible. At that 
time travelling in those mountains was in- 
finitely more difficult than it is now. We 
follow him with his train of mules, bearing 
the most delicate instruments, the most pre- 
scious scientific apparatus, through the passes 
of the great chain. Measuring the moun- 
tains,—sounding the valleys as he went,— 
tracing the distribution of vegetation on slopes 
20,000 feet high,—examining extinct and ac- 
tive voleanoes,—collecting and drawing ani- 
mals and plants,—he brought away an in- 
credible amount of information which has 
since filtered into all our scientific records, 
remodelled popular education, and become 
the common property of the civilized world, 
Many of these ascensions were attended with 
infinite danger and difficulty. He climbed 
the Chimborazo to a height of 18,000 teet, at 
a time when no other man had ever ascended 
so far above the level of the sea, and was only 
prevented from reaching the summit by an 
impassable chasm, in which he nearly lost his 
life. When, a few years later, Gay-Lussac 
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made his famous ascent in a baloon, for the 
sake of studying atmospheric phenomena, he 
rose only 1200 feet higher. Returning from 
the Andes, Humboldt skirted the Pacific from 
Truxillo to Acapulco, and paused in Mexico 
again. There he ascended all the great 
mountains in that neighborhood, continuing 
and completing the same investigations which 
he had pursued with such persistency through 
this whole laborious journey. He studied 
volcanic action, mines, the production of pre- 
cious metals, their influence upon civilization 
and commerce, latitudes and _ longitudes, 
averages of climate, relative heights of moun- 
tains, distribution of vegetation, astronomical 
and meteorological phenomena. From Mexi- 
co he went to Havana, and from Havana 
sailed for Philadelphia. His stay in this 
country was short. He was cordially received 
by Jefferson on his visit to Washington, and 
warmly welcomed by scientific men in Phila- 
delphia. But he made no important researches 
in the United States, and sailed for Europe 
soon after his arrival. 
HIS RETORN TO EUROPE—SUBSEQUENT ACHIEVEMENTS, 
He returned to Paris in lo04, having been 
five years absent from Europe. It was a 
brilliant period in science, letters and politics 
in the great capital. The republic was still 
in existence; the throes of the revolution were 
over, and the reaction toward monarchical 
ideas had hardly begun. La-Place, Gay-Lus- 
sac, Cuvier, Desfontaines, Delambre, Olt- 
manns, Fourcroy, Berthollet, Biot, Delomieu, 
Lamarck and Lacepéde were leaders then in 
the learned world. The young traveller, 
bringing intellectual and material treasures 
even to men who had grown old in research, 
was welcomed by all, and in this great centre 
of social and intellectual life he made his 
home, for the most part, from 1805 to 1827: 
from the brightest days of the republic, 
through the rise and fall of the empire, to the 
restoration of the Bourbons. He devoted 
himself to the publication of his results, and 
secured as his collaborators in this work the 
ablest men of the day. Cuvier, Latreille, and 
Valenciennes worked up the zoélogical col- 
lections, Bonpland and Kunth directed the 
publication of the botanical treasures, Olt- 
manns undertook the reductions of the astro- 
nomical and barometrical observations, while 
he himself, jointly with Gay-Lussac and Pro- 
vencal, made investigations upon the respira- 
tion of fishes and upon the chemical constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere and the composition of 
water, which have left their mark in the an- 
nals of chemistry. While, of course, superin- 
tending more or less all the publications, 
Humboldt himself was engaged especially 
with those upon physical geography, meteor- 
ology, and zoélogy. The mere enumeration 
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of the volumes resulting from this great ex pedi- 
tion isimpressive. It embraces three folio vol- 
umes of geographical, physical and botanical 
maps, including scenery, antiquities, and the 
aboriginal races: twelve quarto volumes of 
letter-press, three of which contain the perso- 
nal narrative, two are devoted to New Spain, 
two to Cuba, two to zoology and comparative 
anatomy, two to astronomy and one to a 
physical description of the tropics. ‘The bo- 
tanical results of the journey occupy not less 
than thirteen folio volumes, ornamented with 
magnificent colored plates. As all these 
works are ip our Public Library, in Boston, 
I would invite my hearers to a real intellec- 
tual treat and a gratification of their zsthetic 
tastes, in urging them to devote some leisure 
hour to turning over the leaves of these mag- 
nificent volumes. A walk through the hot- 
houses of the largest botanical garden—and 
unfortunately we have no such on this conti- 
nent—could hardly be more impressive than 
an examination of these beautiful plates. Add 
to these a special work on the position of 
rocks in the two hemispheres, one on the iso- 
thermal lines, his innumerable smaller papers, 
and lastly, five volumes on the history of 
geography and the progress of nautical as- 
tronomy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, more or less directly connected with 
Humboldt’s own journey, though published 
in later years. His investigations into the 
history of the discovery of America have a 
special interest for us. We leara from him 
that the name of our continent was first intro- 
duced into the learned world by Waltzeemiil- 
ler, a German professor, settled at St. Didié, 
in Lorraine,—Hylacomylus, as he called him- 
self, at a time when scholars were wont to 
translate their names into the dead languages 
and thought it more dignified to appear under 
a Greek or Latin garb. This cosmographer 
published the first map of the New World, 
with an account of the journeys of Americus 
Vespucci, whose name he affixed to the lands 
recently discovered. Humboldt shows us also 
that Columbus’s discovery was no accident, 
but grew naturally out of the speculations of 
the time, themselves the echo of a far-off 
dream, which he follows back into the dimness 
of Grecian antiquity. We recognize again 
here the characteristic features of Humboldt’s 
mind, in his constant endeavor to trace dis- 
coveries through all the stages of their pro- 
gress. 

Although he made his headquarters in Paris, 
it became necessary for Humboldt, during 
the preparation of so many extensive works, 
to undertake journeys in various parts of Eu- 
rope; to examine and re-examine Vesuvius, 
and compare its mode of action, its geological 
constitution, and the phenomena of its erup- 
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tions, with what he had seen of the volcanoes | cultivated women, such as Madame de Stael 
of South America. On one of these occa-| Madame Récamier, Rahel, Bettina, and many 
sions he ascended Vesuvius in company with | others less known to fame. He was intimate 
Gay-Lussac and Leopold von Buch. That] with statesmen, politicians, and men of the 
single excursion, undertaken by such men,| world. The familiarity of Humboldt with 
was fruitful in valuable additions to knowl-| the natural resources of the countries he had 
edge. At other times he went to consult rare | visited,—with their mineral products and 
books in the great libraries of Germany and | precious metals,—made his opinion valuable 
England, or to discuss with his brother in| not only in matters of commerce, but impor- 
Berlin, or with trusted friends in other parts | tant to the governments of Europe; and after 
of Europe, the work in which he was engaged, | the colonies of South America had achieved 
comparing notes, assisting at new experi-| their independence, the allied powers of Eu- 
ments, suggesting further inquiries, ever ac-| rope invited him to make a report upon the 
tive, ever inventive, ever suggestive, ever fer-| political condition of the new republics. In 
tile in resource,—neither disturbed by the | 1822 he attended the Congress of Verona, and 
great political commotions which he witnessed, | visited the south of Italy with the King of 
nor tempted from his engrossing labors by | Prussia. Thus his life was associated with 
the most brilliant offers of public service or | the political growth and independence of the 
exalted position. It was during one of his} New World, as it was intimately allied with 
first visits to Berlin, where he went to consult | the literary, scientific and artistic interests of 
about the organization of the University with | the Old. He never, however, took an active 
his brother William, then minister of state | part in politics at home, and yet all Germany 
in Prussia, that he published those fascinating | looked upon him as identified with the aspl- 
“Views of Nature,” in which he has given] rations of the liberal party, of which th 
pictures of the tropics as vivid and as excit-| brother William was the most prominent re- 
ing to the imagination as if they lived on the | presentative. 
canvass of some great artist. 
The question naturally arises, Who pro- 
vided for the expenses of these extensive 
literary undertakings? Humboldt himself. 
No one knows exactly what he has spent in 
the publication of his works. Some approach 
to an estimate may, however, be made, by 
computing the cost of printing, paper, and 
engraving, which cannot have amounted to 
less than $250,000. No doubt the sale in- 
demnified him in some degree, but all know 
that such publications do not pay. The price 
of a single copy of the complete work of 
America is $2000,—double that of the great 
national work published by France upon 
Egypt, for the publication of which the gov- 
ernment spent about $800,000. Of course 
very few copies can be sold of a work of this 
magnitude. But from his youth upward, 
Humboldt spent his private means liberally, 
not only for the carrying out and subsequent 
publication of his own scientific undertakings, 
but to forward the work of younger and 
poorer men. In his old age he lived upon a 
small pension granted to him by the King of 
Prussia. His many-sidedness is remarkable. 
He touched life at all points. He was the 
friend of artists, no less than of scientific and 
literary men. His desire to make his illus- 
trations worthy of the great objects they were 
to represent brought him into constant and 
intimate relation with the draughtsmen and 
painters of his day. Even David did not 
think it below his dignity to draw an alle- 
goric title-page for the great work. He 
valued equally the society of intelligent and 















(To be continued.) 
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WAITING, 


Oh, the weary days of waiting, 
For the fruits of labor done, 
For the laurels of the battle, 
We have nobly fought and won. 


For the blossoms of our dawning, 
To perfect the promised fruit, 
For our golden grain to ripen 
We must wait, still anxious wait. 
But the eyes grow dim and heavy, 
Watching through the drift of years, 
For the precious, blessed fruitage 
Which shall follow grief and tears. 
But we know reward is coming, 
For our God hath always shown, 
In the length of changing seasons, 
That we reap, as we have sown. 





—Cottage Home. 


——-<98 2 —____. 
BROKEN THREADS. 
I, 
As the shuttle swiftly flies 
Back and forth before our eyes, 
Blending with its fingers light 
Warp and woof till they unite 


In a fabric good and strong, 
Let us hear the weaver’s song. 


II. 
Weaving ever, day by day, 
As the shuttles briskly play, 
Broken threads how oft annoy 
And our precious time employ ; 
Warning us, by sharp reproof, 
We must watch the warp and woof, 


III. 
Weaving in life’s busy loom— 
Mingling sunshine with the gloom— 
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Warp and woof of deeds we blend 
Tili life’s fabric has an end: 
Broken threads how oft we find 
Burdening the noble mind ! 


IV. 


Broken threads in life abound, 
In each station they are found: 
May Faith’s kind and friendly hand 
He'p us to adjust the strand, 
That, when life’s last tide shall ebb, 
There shall be a perfect web. 
—Boston Transcript. 
- + —t]8m 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
[Circumstances.beyond the control of the compiler 
preventing an earlier preparation, the review for 
both Eighth and Niuth months will be furnished 
during the present. } 
EIGHTH MONTH. 


— 1868. | a 
Rain during some portion o — 

Se BE BIW sonics scsee cscote 12 days. | 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... . 7) @ 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 9 “* | 6 « 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 10 ‘* | 15 * 








TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1868. 1869. 





Mean temperature of 8th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|78.42 deg. |76.30 deg. 
Highest point attained during) 


MIME cicccccseces se0s Stennsnes 89.50 ** (95.50 <¢€ 
Lowest do. do. do.|/64.00 “ 58.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.) 2.65in. | 1.28 in. 





Deatus during the month, 
being for 5 current weeks 
for 1868 and 4 for 1869. 1975 1386 








Average of the mean temperature of &th| 
month for the past eiyhty years..........|73.09 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 





entire period, 1863.............c000 sesccoee (79.50 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1816............ yatiintenl oe+02-166.00 *4 
TEMPERATURES. | 
Mean temperature of the three summer! 
MONS Of LSH8........eeee eer evens Mieekeawes aia = 


Mean do do do do 1869.75.49 * 
Average of the summer temperature for} 


the past eighty years...... © socevececccccoese \73.49 * 
Highest summer mean occurring durin ng) 

that entire period, 1828-1838............. 7.66 
Lowest do do  1816......... coenevees 166.00 te 





It will be seen from the foregoirg that the present 
month, (Eighth,) though more than two degrees 
below the temperature of 1865, was yet more than 
three degrees above the average of the past eighty 
years. The same characteristics, with a little dif- 
ferent result as to figures, may be noticed in the 
entire sum.er temperatures. In reference to the 
deaths for the month, deduct one fifth from the 
number received for 1868 for the extra week, and 
we have the gratifying result of only 1316 for 1869 
against 1520 for the preceding year. 

Quite a severe drought has prevailed during the 
month, the quantity of rain that has fell being only 


about one inch and a quarter. During the three 
summer months, however, the quantity has not 
varied much from the last year,—viz., 1868, 10.53 
inches ; 1869, 9.74 inches. J. M. Extis. 





ITEMS. 

Tue storm of the 3d inst. seems to have extended 
over the whole country, and has occasioned much 
damage. In Washington bridges were washed away 
and houses flooded. The same was the case all 
along the Potomac. In Philadelphia all the build- 
ings on 23d Street, from Market to Callowhill, 
were flooded. Many of the occupants were taken 
out in boats. The Lehigh rose nineteen feet, doing 
much damage. The Schuy)kill was also very high. 
In Baltimore there has been much loss to the rail- 
roads and other property. Along the line of the 
Erie and New York Central railroads the storm was 
very severe, and property was much damaged. In 
New York city nearly five inches of rain fell. Com- 
munication between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
was entirely suspended, as was the case on many 
other railroads. At Brattleboro, Vt., several lives 
were lost, some shops being floated from their foun- 
dations. 


Tue Great Eastern will leave Medway, 11th mo. 
10th, with the Indian cable on board, for laying 
down between Aden and Bombay. 


Tue Cuttivation oF Corton in the East Indies, it 
is asserted, has become more popular among the 
natives, who have discovered that it is more pro- 
fitable to grow cotton at twenty cents a pound, 
than to raise the millet grain for consumption at 
home. The cotton exported from India in 1860 
amounted in value to $27,500,000; but the crops 
for 1869, it is estimated, will bring #100,749,125. 
The East Indian cotton is short staple and decided- 
ly inferior to that grown in the United States; but 
greater care in cultivation has been exercised, and 
more attention paid to packing the bales without 
the admixture of dirt. 


Tue colored coopers of Baltimore have formed an 
Association, and gone to work in shops with white 
men, at same rate of wages. 


Tue first English missionaries to Tahiti passed 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the east, and the 
Awerican missionaries to Hawaii passed round Cape 
Horn to the west. As a necessary consequence, 
there was a difference of one day und night, in the 
reckoning of time; and hence for more than fifty- 
five years there has existed, and still exists, in the 
Pacific Ocean, this singular fact: two groups of is- 
lands lying on nearly the same degree of longitnde, 
and not further apart than New York and London, 
whose inhabitants, although Christiauized, continue 
to observe the Christian Sabbath on different days 
of the week. This singular fact is thus explained. 
The succession of day and night is caused by the 
revolution of the earth on its axis from west to east. 
Now, if a person should travel round the earth in 
the direction of its motion, he would gain an ap- 
parent revolution of the sun, or exactly one day 
and night; bat if he should go in the opposite di- 
rectlon, he would apparently lose one day and 
night. Therefore, if two persons should start from 
the same point and travel round the earth in op- 
posite directions, and meet again at the point from 
which they started, they would differ exactly two 
days in their reckoning of time—the one being one 
day ahead, and the other one day behind those who 
remained stationary.— The Methodist. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH ‘MONTH 16. 1869. 





HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


NOW OPENINC AT 


q ta — A 
‘ a . > / 
Friends Central f Goods Store Ix Simple, Durable, and Easily Operated. Agents Wanted En- 
1 ORNE, Gem ty Sample Stocking and Circular. Address JA8. I). 
Barnsley Table Linens. General Ageat, 922 Chestaut St, Philada. xixeno 


Washed Damasks, in variety. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 


Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 041 
. , T. ELLW : N.W. cor. ) 
Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. 7 BILLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts 


Fillow-Caso Linens, in Richardson's make = | KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 








Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. (Chester County, Pa.,) 
Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 
200 doz, Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to For Young Men and Boys, 
$12 per doz. Enters on its fourth year Tenth mo. 4th. 1869. Buildings put 


a —" up last season. Well arranged Bath rooms. Splendid Gymnasium, 
Crib Counterpanes variety of patterns. Large Playgrounds. Instruetion thorough in every Spastaent. 
Crib Blankets—al) prices. Terms 20 per cent lower than any other boys’ school im Kastern 
Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flannels—all numbers. | Pennrylvania. } A 

Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDOR, 


Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. lomtf A.M. (Harvard University.) Principal. 


Bureau Covers, new patterns. CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


FOR BOYS 
STOK RS & WOOD, Situated on the Crosswicks Rood, theres miles from 





§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., ’Philada. eneeanade Bordgajown, Se 
N. B—We have received our new importation of Long and e Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session o: 2 Innes w 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes Tod choice shades. we oe = = ¥ wecmead eden Tie cite ebtne. 
it jo 5 
‘ mae to all parts of the country, and sraers ersizaf. | For fall particulars address | HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswieks P.O. Barlingtoa Co., N. J. 


ronsiveEg waeanoems, |REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, | Furniture Warehouse, 
PHILADELPHIA. No. 526 Callowhill Street, 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: | Keep on band © been costes of fee WALNUT and 
Removals and Packing of Purniture O00 HUSK MATTRESSES. Recovating of On Mer 
carefully attended to. Rooms to tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Let tor Storing Furniture. Pascas Rusccss. mwexi wyp 


CARPETINGS. WE, BRACoen, 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 





Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. No. 907 Filbert Street, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
3wexmo 33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia. | A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
ISAAC DIXO N, on requisite for Funerals furnished. 
120 South Eleventh St. Philadel hia, | — , Senna . 
Wale in WATCHES, DIaMOwns Jeweiey.| PLAIN BONNETS. 
eOnKS = Ces st to be plated on the finest Nickel CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
Sree eenaee eat. Meese Stee Caneare| son = Senneeatt ts MERLIN COEREIND 
talven {n exchange. azadmé | 456 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below Sist St., N. York. 








OSWEGO INSTITUTE ANNA E. HAMILTON, 
teas We ae , N. 'y. DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 


The Fall Term of this Institution will Lommence the 13th of No. 1705 North Eleventh Street, 
Nioth month (September.) For particulars address 
ifxt AMIE DRURY, Principat. mwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ INJTELLIGENCER. 





JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires ‘to call the attention of Friends to the stock of gooda 
which he is daily receiving for Fa!l and Winter sales, some of 
which"sre of his own importation, and manufactured expressly 
for him. 

Dark’ Brown and Olive Brown Silk: finish Mohairs. | 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautifal shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to: rder. 

A lot of Dark Mobairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pri:-cess_Clotl.s, 75 ets.— cost th im- 
porter 90 ets, 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37) cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care takeu in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Bionds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 





MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 701 Areh Street, 


From No. 3 South Fifth Street. 


The Directors, in announcing thir REMOVAL to this location, 
with increased facilities for business, would respectfully solicit 
the patronage of their friends and the public, believing the ad- 
vantages to the assured are equal to those offered by any other 
Company. 

The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company in the consolidated City. 





A Rebate of 33 per cent. is made, and a further deduction may 
be expected if the Company continues as successful as it has been. 
All to whom Economy is an otject -hould insure in this Com 


pany. 
RATES LOW. 


Insurance made on Buildings, Perpetuel and Limited; on 
Merchandize and Household Goods annually. 


Assets, - ~- - $183,330.25 


DIRECTORS 


Caleb othier, William P. Reeder, 
Bepjamia Malone, Jo eph Chapman, 
Thomas Mather, Francis T. Atkinson, 


T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack, Wilsun M Jenkins. 
Aeron W. Gaskill, Lukens V ebster. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
BENJAMIN MALONE, Vice-President. 
THOMAS MATHER, ‘Treasarer. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Edward M, Needles, 
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New Fall & Winter Dry Croods. 
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For particu 
EN, Bec'y-, No,25O| 

BON st. Philads: 





BOOES 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘ 

“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memotr of. 

18mo. 141 pp., Cloth........ 0000 eeecere eee Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 

By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers tor Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Janke Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“a 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BB 0. GO Bi icicciiscsteten Sterccrsomnsetel Price 20v, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. by hoon 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ............ Price 20c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagrist BE. Srocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%e. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Bock desigued tor 
Ohildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“ Ear'y Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonyaon. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... ecccesee -Price 76c. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jang Jounson. 


L8M0. Fl Pp..cecccccecsccsesescccrerccccscess Price 25¢, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8S. M.J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..... .... Price 20c. 


_ . 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo Fox, $2.00. 
Karly Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miseellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Stury’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.vu. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Lleaven, 5 ets., 50 cts 
a duszen. Child’s Book of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.66. 
Dissertation om the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. 
Youug. Friends* Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a dozen. Account of John Richardavn, 
mailed for $1.0u. The Sabbath of Life, by R. D. Addington, $1.50, 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann 
Wilsen, 75c. Kutus Hall, 3c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the Schwl Room, by John 8. Hart. $1 25. The Cruci- 
fied and Quickened Chri:tian, 25 cts. Tiur to West Indies, 
K. W. Muore, $1.25 Meditations on Life and its Religions Duties— 
Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 
Mott on Education, &c,, 40c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. 
“THK NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts. bound in cloth, gilt 
title, 600 pages, clear type. Mailed at $1.00 
Bible ant Testament. one vol, adapted to use in First-day 
Schovls. Price 6) cts. Mailed et 80 cts. 
New edition Memvir of John Koberts. 35 cts 
Tao-pi (a friendly Sioux Indian) and his Friends. or The 
Indian’s Wrongs anv Rights. $1.00 Maiied at $115. 
Tobacco and its Effects. A Prize Essay, by Henry Gibbons 
M.D. 48 pp. 6 cts. 
«© Studies” by John A Dorgan. Price $1.25. 
The Uhbristian Casket, by Ezra Michener. 30 c's. 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Price 36c, 
About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 
Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vuls. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 28. 
Maraiace Ceatiricates, Fine Parchment, in bo $5.00. 
BMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
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